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The power of the emperor was absolute and centralized, but
there were very few agents to exercise it in Gaul, each governor
having with him only a small group of officials and a body-guard,
or cohort, consisting of about a thousand soldiers. Though sub-
dued and disarmed, each of the Gallic tribes retained its own local
government and social organization. All that the Empire re-
quired of them was that they should pay the taxes due to Rome,
and refrain from making war upon one another; it did not inter-
fere in their internal affairs. The result of this regime was the
cessation of those wars between neighbouring tribes which had
hitherto been the normal rule in Gaul, and the establishment
throughout the whole Empire of the pax Romana, or 'peace of
Rome', which ensured security of existence and work, facilitated
transport and commerce, and enabled foreigners to settle in the
country.

Gaul was not colonized by veterans of the Roman army, as the
neighbouring Mediterranean province had been. But once the
leaders of the Gallic armies had disappeared, the aristocracy of
great Gallic landowners was all that was left to govern under the
supervision and with the assistance of Rome; and it gradually
organized the government on the model of Rome and of her
colonies. Like Rome, the territory of every tribe was governed
by magistrates elected for a year and bearing Latin tides, and by
a senate known by the Latin name of curia, formed of the owners
of landed estates. The government had as its centre the chief
town, known by the Latin name of civitas (city), in which were
concentrated all the public buildings. Rome received money
from her subjects, but dispensed none to them; the magistrates,
recruited from among the rich families, bore the expense of public
buildings and festivals as a sign of their local patriotism.
. Following the example of the Romans, the rich acquired the
habit of owning large bodies of slaves. These were either prisoners
of war, sold into slavery according to the custom of the ancients,
or children born of slave-women or deserted by their parents.
Some of them were employed in their master's house in domestic
duties or in making the things needful for the use of the household;
others worked in the fields as labourers or shepherds. Their lives
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